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FainrteLp was discovered by the pursuit of the 
Pequots, in 1637. Mr. Ludlow, who went with 
the troops to the Sasco, the great swamp in this 
town, was so well pleased with the fine tract of 
land in the vicinity, that he soon projceted a 
settlement. In 1639, he, with a number of 


;in Connecticeat, the inhabitants 


} 


| 


* As but a small part of this extensive tract of 
land had been occupied, previously te the tim: 
when Sir Edmund Andross made his appearanes 


adopted this plan of dividing their purchase, t 
prevent their wild lands bac] 


| . . 
wthers, began a plantation at Unquowa, the| from them; supposing, that as they wer 
“ 
Indian name ef the place. At first there were | 


but eight or ten families. 


remeved from Windsor with Mr. Ludlow," the | whole, so far as to render it private property, and | 


principal planter. 


by another company from Watertown. <A third 


company removed into the plantation from | 


Concord; so that the inhabitants seon became 


numerous, and formed themselves into a town- | 


ship under the jurisdiction of the colony of| by the amount of the money paid by sueh!) jan by the name of Owen, who had lost his way, 


(‘onnectieut. The first adventurers purchased a 
large tract of the natives, and soon after Connee- 


ticut obtained charter privileges, the General 


comprised the parishes of Fairfield, Greenfield, | 


Gireen’s Farms, and that part of Stratfield lying 
within the town of Vairfield, all the town of 
Weston, and a considerable part of Reading. 


These, it appears, | lots, they might be considered 


actually in the occupation of the front of their 


Gas posscssiliy thie 


They were shortly after joined | not subject to the disposal of the British wovern 


ment. The lots were of different widths ; some 


being about ten reds wide, while others were fifty | 


| rods in width. Each proprietor had set to hit a | 


lot, the width of which was probably regulated 


proprictor; and in the measuring of these lots, 


regard was had to inches, which shows a precise | 


} arithmetical calculation. Tach of these lots has 
Assembly gave them a patent. The purchase | 


* Having obtained this patent, the proprictors | 


soon after divided the territory purchased into 
lots, which run from near the shore of the Sound, 
back about ten miles, reserving suitable highways, 
running parallel to, and at right angles with 
these lots, the course of which was north, 25 
degrees west. ‘These highways were laid entirely 


straight for ten miles, but have sinee been 
altered in many places.” 


*Mr. Ludlow came from the weet of Fneland, with 
Warham and hiscompany. In 1604, he was chosen deputy 
governor of Massachusetts colony; the next wear he can 
into Connecticut, and was twice clected deputy governor 
ot the colony, and was compiler of the fir 
code, printed at Cambridge. in 16002. Tle removed with his 
family te Virginia, in 154 Being town clerk of Faitield 

egrried off their records and other public writt 


t Connecticut 


) 


to this day been called by the name of the first 
proprictor, although a very considerable propor. 
tion of them are owned by persons of different 
names. Nearly in the center of this town was 
reserved a tract, one mile in extent, which was 
not divided, and was ealled the mile of common. 
Greenfield Hill is within the limits of this traet.” 

Fairfield is boanded northerly by Weston, 
north-easterly by Bridgeport, westerly by West- 
port, and southerly by Long Island Sound. It 
has a mean length of upwards of six miles from 
north-east to south-west, and a breadth of six 


niles. Itisarieh agricultural township, and in 


general in a high state of eultivation. ‘The 


original growth of timber was, at an early peri 

from a eommon but lamentable improvidence, 
entirely des trove d, so that the forcsts now exist 
ing are of recent growth, and comprise but Jitth 


timber fit for busidu 


Wood and timber, there 


of this tewn| 


i|fore, command a high price. ‘The surface of the 
jjtown is undulating, presenting au agreeable 
‘lsuecession of moderate eminenees and gentle 
Hdeelivities. Upon the Sound are some tracts of 
\|salt marsh; proceeding back, the surface hes @ 


i|yradual elevation ; but no portion of the tow is 





|} mountainous, and it is in general free from stone. 
i} Black Rock harbor, about 14 miles froin the 
| Fairticld court house, is, with the exception of 
'\New London, one of the best harbors in the 


Sound, being safe and commodious, and having 


19 fect of water at summer tides, below what is 
called the middle ground, ‘There is a light-house 








on Fairweather’s Island, which forms the casterly 
chop of the harbor. Vessels can enter and depart 
| from this harbor atany time of the tide. During 
1 he last war with Great Britain, a small fort was 
ies ected on an eminence commanding the entrance 


jot the harbor, in which the state of Connecticut 


asa garrison. "This fort was useful, in protecting 
i}the coasting trade in the Seund from the cruisers 
of the enemy. 


a a small body of militia a short tine 
| 

! = - 

| About two or three miles from Fairficld, in a 


nerthern dircetion, is a precipice about 7V feet im 


j hae ig dst, boing the termination of a pramitic ridge. 
' 


1 Phis preelpiec is called Samp Mortar Rock, from 
Kk from being taker | 


the circumstance of there being on its sumuinit 
an excavation in the form of a qwortar, and of 


sufficient dimensions to contain upwards of half 


' 
! 
ja bashel of corn oe other grain. ‘Phe tradition 
is, that it was used by the native Indians for the 
|. purpose of pounding them eern. Tn the valley 
Jsouth of the rock is belleved to have been the 


site of a Jaree Jndian village and burying 


vround, 


{ The rock above mentioned, has sometimes been 


jpealled Owen’ Rock, from the cireumsstance of a 
' 


| walking off this precipice in a dark night. His 
body was found the next morning. Dr. Dwight, 
Jwheo was at that time the minister at Greenfield, 
preached his funeral sermon, 
| Pairfield is divided into three parishes, Fair. 
1 field, Green’s Farms, and Greenfield. Fairfield, 
the ancient village, is situated upon the great 
stage road to New-York, 4 miles from Bridgeport, 
| 21 from New Haven, and 55 from New-York. 
It is built principally upon one street, and round 
an interesting green or square. ‘The village 
consists of about 100 dwelling houses, a court 
house and jail, a Congregational church, and an 
academy. It is the shire town of the county. 
Half of the courts, however, sit at Danbury, about 
twenty miles distant, 


in 1779, during the Reyolutio: ary War. 2 prhity- 


five dwellings were consumed in Fairfield, two 


‘* 


churelhe bh, an é le vant court house, filtv-efive barn 


fiftecn stores, fifteen shops, Ac. “The distress 


vccasioncd by this event was extrem lL 





This place was laid in ashes, by Gov. Tryon, 
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following graphic description of the burning of 


Fairfield is from Dr. Dwight’s Travels, volume 
3d, page 512. 

“ On the 7th July, 1779, Gov. Tryon, with the 
army which I have already mentioned, sailed 
from New Haven to Fairfield : 
morning disembarked upon the beach. A few 
militia assembled to oppose them; and in a 
desultory, scattered manner, fought with great 
intrepidity through most of the day. They killed 
took several prisoners ; 
more. But the expedition was so sudden and 
unexpected, that the efforts, made in this manner, 
The town was plun- 


some 5 


were necessarily fruitless. 
dered; a great part of the houses, together with 


the two churches, the court house, jail, and’! 


school houses, were burnt. The barns had been 
just filled with wheat, and other produce. ‘The 
inhabitants, therefore, were turned out into the 
world, almost literally destitute. 

“* Mrs. Burr, the wife of Thaddeus Burr, Esq. 
high sheriff of the county, resolved to continue 
in the mansion house of the family, and make an 
attempt to save it from the conflagration. ‘The 
house stood at a sufficient distance from other 
buildings. Mrs. Burr was adorned with all the 
qualities, which gave distinction to her sex; 
possessed of fine accomplishments, and a dignity 
of character, scarcely rivalled ; and probably had 
never known what it was to be treated with 
disrespect, or even with inattention. She made 
a personal application to Gov. Tryon, in terms, 
which, froma lady of her high respectability, 
could hardly have failed of a satisfactory answer 
from any person, who claimed the title of a 
gentleman. ‘The answer which she actually 
and 
spoke the want, not only of politeness and 
The 


to the flames, and was 


received, was, however, rude and brutal; 


humanity, but even of vulgar civility. 
house was sentenced 
speedily set on fire. An attempt was made, in 
the mean time, by some of the soldiery, to rob 
her of a valuable wateh, with rich furniture : for 
Goy. Tryon refused to protect her, as well as 
to preserve the house. ‘The watch had been 
already conveyed out of their reach; but the 
haase, filled with every thing which contributes 
either to comfort or clegance of living, was laid 
in ashes. 

‘“ While the town was in flames, a thunder 
storm overspread the heavens, just as night came 
on. The two hundred 
skirts of the 


conflagration of near 
the 


clouds, and the waves of the 


houses illumined the earth, 
Sound, with an 
union of gloom and grandeur, at once inexpres. 
Ihe sky 


was hung with the deepest darkness, wherever 





siblv awful and magnificent. 


the clouds were not tinged by the melancholy 


lustre of the flames. At intervals, th 


elittiiners 
7) 
' 
Thi 


roaring of 


blazed with a livid and terrible splendor. 
thunder rolled above. Beneath, the 
the fires filled up the intervals, with a deep and 


hollow sound, which seemed to be the protracted 
murmur of the 
end of h 


sion 


thunder, reverberated from on 
Add to this convul 


of the elements, and these dreadful effects 


aven to the other. 


of vindictive and wanton devastation, the 
bling of the 


trein 


earth; the sharp sound of muskets, 


discharved ; the groans, here and 
i 
i 


ty 
OCCABIONALLY 


t! ere v! the wounds 


and dying ; and the ehouts 


and the next’ 


and wounded} 


‘of triumph ; then place before your eyes crowds | 


of the miscrable sufferers, mingled with bodies of 
the militia, and from the neighboring hills taking 
a farewell prospect of their property and their 
dwellings, their happiness and their hopes: and 
you will form a just but imperfect picture of the 
burning of Fairfield. It needed no great effort 
of imagination to believe, that the final day had 
arrived; and that amid this funcral darkness, 
the morning would speedily dawn, to which no 
night would ever succeed, the graves yield up 
their inhabitants; and the trial commence, at 


| « The apology made by Gov. ‘I'ryon for this 
Indian effort, was conveyed in the following 
sentence. ‘* The village was burnt, to resent the 
fire of the rebels from their houses, and to mask 
our retreat.’ This declaration unequivocally 
proves, that the rebels were troublesome to their 


invaders; and at the same time is to be consi-| 


dered as the best apology, which they were able 
to make. But it contains a palpable falschood, 
intended to justify conduct which admits of no 
excuse, and rejects with disdain every attempt at 
palliation. Why did this body of men land at 
Fairfield at all? There were here no stores ; no 
fortress ; no enemy ; except such as were to be 
found in every village throughout the United 
States. It was undoubtedly the original object 
of the expedition to set fire to this town, and the 


apology was created after the work was done. 


It was perfectly unnecessary to mask the retreat. 
The and. the little 
farmers, assembled to aid them, had no power to 
disturb it. No British officer, no British soldier, 


would confess, that in these circumstances he 


townsmen, 


felt the least anxiety concerning any molestation 
from such opposers. 

* The injuries done to a single family, were an 
nnmense overbalance for all the good acquired in 
this expedition, cither by the individuals engaged 
in it, or the nation in whose service they acted. 
Particularly, that highly respectable pair, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barr, in the loss of the mansion of their 
ancestors, and the treasures with which it had 
been stored through a long succession of years ; 
| where the elegant hospitality, which had reigned 

init; the refined enjoyments, which were daily 
felt, and daily distributed to the friend, and the 
stranger; the works of charity, which were there 
multiplied; and the rational piety, which was at 
once the animating and controlling principle ; 
diffused a brilliancy, marked even by the passing 
ye; lost more than the whole British nation 
rained by this devastation. 
The me 


ind, proceeding to Gi 


Xf morning the troops re-embarked ; 


en’s Farms, set fire to the 
e sercel ¢ ] 4 

church, and consumed it: together with fifteen 
-_" o } } } 
aweiling houses, cleven barns, and several stores. 


Among the that of the Rev. Di 


he ists Was 
Ripley, the respectable el 


Hie re, als », Was 


thy obj et of thre ‘ Xn dition. "The 


ergyman of this parish 


another proofl, that burning was 


altiot 


niumbder of 


eal iy houses con 


umed in Fairfield, wa 


fi ; Of barns, fifty fix > of stor , oe 
t »s ¢ hops, fifteen; & , 

Pie building seen in the e« nter of the print 
he court hou ; the church is on the right. and 
n ul on th left. All th buildin ’ 

! u 1 the y Lin i mis on i 


| the house was burnt. 


collection of 


similar buildings stood in 1779, when Tryon laid 
them in ashes. The church is built precisely in 
the same form as the one burnt, it being the wish 
of the elderly people, that the house should have 
the same appearance as formerly ; the same facet 
‘is believed to be true of the form of the court 
house and jail. ‘The stone steps of the church 
remain in their former position, though somewhat 
broken by the falling of timbers, &c. at the time 


Taking these facts into 


consideration, it may be fairly presumed, that 


| this place, the green, houses, &c. have the same 
‘ which was to be finally settled the destiny of man. | 


appearance as they did in 1779. At the time of 
| the burning of the town, there were five hundred 


, barrels of rice, which had been smuggled, stored 


in the cellar of the court house; it was all des. 


troyed by the fire. As a British officer was com- 
‘ing out of this cellar, a 24 lb. shot came so near 
him, that he barely saved himself by springing 
upwards, and the ball passed between his legs 
The house of Mr. Burr, mentioned by Dr. Dwight, 
was about ten rods distant from the jail, on the 
eastern side of the road. Mr. Jones’ house, one 
of the handsomest in the place, is built upon its 
One of the Hessians who was 
killed, was buricd at the western side of the 
church.—Connecticut Historical Collections. 


foundations. 





SBELESCR 2LaLES§> 


KELLINGHAM HOUSE, 


A Tale of the Suburbs of Bondon 
FOUNDED ON FACTS, 
BY MISS CHARLOTTE NORMAN. 
[Concluded. } 

Tne first night he took up bis quarters in this 
situation, in company with Lord Mortimer, he 
neither saw nor heard any thing to excite the 
least suspicion ; but the next night, as they were 
on the point of abandoning the watch, they were 


roused on seeing the shadow of a man moving 
g 


slowly along the wall, sometimes crouching down 
beneath it, and apparently dragging some heayy 
weight afterhim. He paused in front of Ke Hing 

ham House, and gave a low whistle. A ray of 
light was seen to proceed from the lower window 
shutter. Presently the door was cautiously open- 


ed, and a man came out, who assisted the other 


in lifting the burden into the house. As far as 
Eustace could judge, it appeared to be a sack 
containing some bulky and ponderous substanec. 

“This is not as it should be,” exclaimed Eus- 
tace to his companion; let us instantly vo down 
an‘ see what the y are doing.” ' 

‘Thus saying, they both left th 


svon found themselves in the open air 


few steps brought them to the door of Kelling. 

ham House. It was still ajar, and as the men 

whe were inside appeared too much occupied 

th their own concerns, to pay any attention to 

vhat was going on without, they reavained silent 

ep ctators of the see ne. Callou » nelecd, must 
ave been the mind that eould have b held ity 
1 | I of the most d » t ooki 

t t t ( ( ve, Were 1 

‘ mn ) to t pir a it rein is ol 

a dram bottle on the table be tore them vane 
corner of the apartm nf, the of voman wl | 


ia oman \ »> has 


i “” rieeit 
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chair, with a pipe half dropping from her mouth, 
as her head nodded backwards and forwards, un- 


" 
der the influence of sleep; and her cap, which 


was not of the cleanest or neatest description, 
having almost escaped from her head, a profusion of 
uncombed-looking, matted, grizzled hair was most 
conspicuous. In the opposite corner of the room 
was placed carelessly against the wall, the sack 
which the men had been carrying ; and, horrible 
trude the ghastly features of a recently exhumed 
female. 
both remained silent. 

** T say, Bill,” said one of the men to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ if you had not been such a spoony we 
could have got ten guineas for that ’ere stiff ’un, 
and [ promise you I won't let this go so casy.” 

“ Why,” replied the other, “ 1 thought it best 
to nab what we could, and make off before ques. 
tions gvere asked us; but I'll tell you what, you 
old fool,” and he then lowered his voice to such a 
pitch, that they were only able to catch the 
words, “ prime her up a bit, and she'll do the 
deed, 1']] warrant.” 

“ Why, if that’s all,” 
speaker in a louder tone, 


the 
“7 dare say Squire 


answered same 
Sidney would ask no questions as to how she 
came by her death, for old Moll there, says that 
all he wished was to have her quictly put out of 
the way, and then you know he'll get all the for- 


tuneat once; for they say she won't sign it away | 


to him ashe wants her to do, though he has shut 
her up in this hole. But I can’t say I have any 
wish for the job; it’s all very wel! when we get 
but 
though I’m no chicken at heart, as you know, 
Bill, yet [ don’t relish that sort of cold-blooded 
butchery. 


the bodies in the regular way of trade; 


But I wonder why Jack is so long 
coming with the cart, if he don’t make haste, it 
will be getting light.” 

Just as he said these words, the rumble ofa 
vehicle was heard in the lance, on the other side 
of the house. 

“There he 


And the three men started up at once, while a 
i 


, 
comes.”’ 


fourth made his appearance at the other dvor of 
the room, and then hastily tied up the sack, and 
carrying it betwixt them left the house. 


yey 


“Shall we not go for the police?” whispered 


Lord Mortimer to his companion; ‘* we shall 
lose them otherwise.” 
* Let us wait a few minufes,” returned Eus- 


the be cleared of them, 


shall have 


tace ; ground will then 


and we more chance of finding her 


whom I believe, without doubt, to be confined 


here.” 


“Tsay, mother,” said one of the men, as h 


was leaving the room, to the wretched-looking 


being who still sat snoring in her chair, ** if you 


goon slecping there with the house door op 


you will let your bird escape. Come, wake up 
and mind your business.” 


’ 


“ Ay, ay!” muttered the old hag, and she ap 


peared to be rousing herself in her chair; but ag! 


soon as the men were gone, she 


again sank back 
in a deeper sl 
** Now is the 


unarmed as we 


‘ep than ever. 
time,” whieper d Eustace softly : 


have broken in upon those rufhlans, espe cially as 
we are without the authority of the police ; but 


Eustace and Mortimer shuddered, but || 


pen, 


are, it would never have done to 


|| now we can soon master the old woman, and make 
' . . . . 

her show us where her poor victim is confined.” 
Thus saying, they gently pushed open the 


door, and were on the point of entering, when a 
tremendous bull-dog, which they had not before 
observed, sprang at them, barking furiously. 
The old woman started from her slumber, and on 
seeing two strangers entering the house, she ve. 


hemently excited the dog to attack them. 
to relate, from its open mouth was seen to pro- | 


“That’s right, Growler! at ’em and bring 
them down.” 
But Eustace, seizing the dog by the collar, 


| kept him at bay, whilst Lord Mortimer entered 


| the room. After a few growls, the animal retir- 
jed into its kennel, where Eustace confined it in 
such a manner that it could offer them no further 
annoyance. But, as they apprehended, its bark- 
‘ing had not been in vain; for just as they were 
going to secure the old woman, the inner dour 
was burst open, and three men rushed into the 
‘room. A desperate scuffle ensued; blows were 
struck ; and, had not Deloraine and Mortimer 
defended themselves like heroes, they must have 
been overpowered. 

| “If you will only give up your captive, the 
young woman, who we know is secreted in 
this house,” exclaimed Eustace, * we will take 
no notice of your proceedings. As to detaining 
us, we have too many powerful friends to allow 
the possibility of our disappearance being passed 
over in silence; and though you may be too 
strong for us now, such searches will be made, 
as will finally cause the destruction of your gang 
and the delivery of yourselves into the hands of 
justice.” 

One of the ruffians who was grasping Eustace’s 
throat paused at this address. 

** Well,” said he, “* the young woman is noth- 
ing to me; I have never seen her. My mother 
there looks after her; but they say she is wrong 
inher head, and very violent sometimes, and 


that her relations do 


not wish it to be known. 


; You may ask the old woman yourself, if you 


like—but stop; mind, we have your oaths that 
you will not peach.” 

* You have the honor of a gentleman.” 

‘The man and his companions paused for a mo. 
ment; and, on looking round to speak to the old 
woman, they pereeived that she had left the 
room. 

“Let us follow her quickly,” said Eustace to 


his companion ; she is gone to conceal her, as she 


other day.” 


doubtless did the 
| They rushed from the room, and proceeded up 
the staircase. Just as they reached the first land- 
ing place, they heard the mostappalling screams of 
distress, which but too plainly directed them to 


The old 


was discovered, endeavored to escape by making 


the awful scene woman, she 


sce ing 


a headlong attempt to rush past them down 


Lord Mortimer sa 


tion of detaining her, w 


| stairs. 


cized her with the inten- 


the graft voice ofl 


hen 
one of the rafflans was heard on thi 


* biold, 


woman's he 


staircase. 


man! if you touch a hair of the old 


ad, our agreement is at end. She is 


iy own mother that be 


rreime; though she is an 
oid devil when she is tossicated, yet I have som< 
respect tor her grey hairs.” 
> .linae lea } ly] ] * ld { ' 
Reluctantly he was obliged to yield ; for, sine 
the Yreat objcet ol the r search was on the point 


jand applied pungent aromatics to her nose. 


_—= 





of being accomplished, they thought it would be 


more prudent to withhold their resentment 
against the old woman for the present. They 
accordingly entered the room from wiuch s 


had darted, and the door of which she had icit 
open. Extended ona mattrags on the floor, with 
her hands and legs fastened, her dark hair float. 
ing negleetedly over her person, and her loose 
white garments torn and disordered, lay the pale 
and attenuated form of the once beautiful and 
envied Blanche Evelyn. 

“Take me, take me,” she faintly said, with. 


out moving her head from the position in which it 


was lying ; “* putan end to this wretched exis- 
tence, only do not allow that fearful ercature to 
come near tome again. O, would to Heaven 
you would despatch ine at once !” 

** Madam—Miss Evelyn,” said Eustace, ap- 
proaching her more ne arly, “‘ we are friends, 
come, I hope to release you fromm your prose nt 
dreadful situation. Do not be afraid of us,” he 
added, as she uttered the most piercing shrieks, 
which were succeeded by alarming convulsions, 
They untied the bandages that fastened her 
hands and feet, rubbed her forehead with water, 
In 
afew minutes she became more composed. 

*O,” she exclaimed in a faint but hollow 
voice, * can this be one who has known me in my 
happier days? Long, very long is it since I have 
O, if L was still 
and she again fell into 


heard that name pronounced. 
what you suppose me !” 
violent hysterics. 

Kustace, who perceived the error of which he 
had been guilty, in too abruptly mentioning a 
name that gave rise tosuch painful remembran- 
ces, used every cndeavor to restore her to calm. 
ness. He partly succeeded, and she remained 
silent and composed for some minutes. She 
was the first to interrupt the pause. 

‘** But do you really intend me no harm ?” she 
faintly said; ‘ tellme who you are, for how can 
? Per. 


haps, for what I know, you may be in league 


I trust mvself to two nameless strangers 


with those wretched people below ;” and she 
again paused and shuddered. 

** You may indeed trust us,” replied Eustace ; 
‘““we are truc friends, and will take you from 
this miserable abode, as soon as you are able to 
move; and, to give you more confidence, I will 
send for my sister, who will bring a carriage to 
convey you to a place of safety, where you shall 
reinain as long as you please. 

** O, may heaven bless you ;” she faintly ar- 
ticulated ; whoever you may be, you are the first 
human beings that have spoken a word of kind- 
ness to me for years; and that voice sounds 
familiar to me, like one T remember, but which 
has long passed away;” and the unhappy lady 
gave venttoa flood of tears. 


her 


They allowed to weep unrestrainedly, 
while Eustace lost no time in despatching a pies 
senegcr lor his sister. In the mean tims , the 
wreiches who had made this house their abode 
had all disappeared. It was nearly day-light 
when Miss Deloraine arrived, bringing with her 
several articles of wearing apparel, which might 
be readily adjusted, as well as some of those cx 
diul restoratives in the use of which, the fem 
cx are 60 conversant, [It did not take lon r 
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fertove the wretched garments with which the |!every means that art could suggest, to bring her}| determined opposition displayed by his wife. 


triserable sufferer was clothed, and hastily to sub- 
stitute sonte others which were cl 
Then, having assisted her down stairs—for, in 


ean and fresh.— 


tonscquence of the long confinentent to which 
her limbs had been subjected, she could scarcely 
walk—they lifted her into the carriage; and, 
Miss Deloraine having placed herself by her side, 
and Eustace and Lord Mortimer taking posses- 
sion of the opposite seat, they proceeded with 
their delicate burthen to Roseville coftage. 

A comfortable chamber had been provided for | 
her; she was carefully extended upon the bed, 
and Angusta Delotaine herself kept wateh over. 
her slumbers. ‘They were long and uninterrupt- 
ed, for her frame was exhausted with fatigue and 
grief; and when she awoke the evening sun was | 
gilding the windows of the room, and the tall 
shady trees were casting lengthened shadows on 
the sittooth green turf in front of the house. On 
secing herself surrounded by strange objects, and 
a face she was unused to leaning over ler, she at 
first fearfully started, but soon recollected and 
tecovered herself. In the conversation that fol 
lower, she learned that she was indebicd for her 
deliverance to the being whom she had formerly | 
known and loved in the days of happy youth. | 
But Augusta was somewhat surprised and morti- 
fied at observing that this discovery only seemed 
to oppress het with a deeper gloom. 

Not, however, to weary our rcaders, we will 
briefly proceed to state tliat the rest and good | 
treatment of a few days wrought such a wonder. | 


ful change in her health and appearanec, that 
she was able to give her kind friends a long and 
connected account of licr history, since the peri- 
od she parted from Eustace Deloraine. From 
this time there was but one drawback to the hap- 


piness of the pariy, which was, that she strenu-} 
ously persisted in never seeing Eustace ; and, 
painful as it was to him, respect for the delicacy 
of her motive forbade him from intruding him- 
self into ber society, especially as the sight of 


him was always productive of the decpest 
emotion to her. We shall now repeat her 
narfative. 


On her arrival at Evelyn Hall, after having 
left Mrs. Pierrepoint’s, Mrs. Evelyn had been 
apprised that she had been in the habit of meet- 
ing Eustace Deloraine there; and, when taxed 
with it, Blanche instantly avowed her attach. 
ment, and related all the circumstances of her 
acquaintance with him, asking her pardon for 
having concealed it fromher. Mrs. Evelyn then 
informed her that she must never more see him 
or think of him, as she was about to be marricd | 
immediately to her own son, Herbert Sidney. 
The 
Blanche, to be spared a union which she so much 


remonstrances, tears and entreatics of 


dreaded, were all invain. But, finding an oppo- 
sition to their scheme which they did not antici. 
pate, Mrs. Evelyn and her son determined to 
quit Evelyn Hall, and secretly remove her to 
some spot where they should have her more 
completely in their power. From this time sh 
was treated as a child, being entirely confined to 
her own apartments, and her food restricted to 
the plainest and coarsest sort. Generally about 
ence a week Mrs. Evelyn and her son paid hera 


Visit in her own room, where they employed 


over to their purpose, but unsuccessfully. 

To the world it was made to appear, first, that 
she was dangerously ill,and finally, that she had 
died abroad. Having hired a mansion, which, 
from its seclusion and desolate appearance, seem- 
ed every way calculated for his purpose, Herbert 
Sidney, placed his wretehed victim at Kellingham 
{fouse.—Here, at first, sive was allowed a show 
of comfort; but the place wes filled with his 


| creatures, and he himself constantly visited hei 


with his mother. At length, one night, shi 
heard an unusual bustle in the house, and _pres- 
ently her stepmother entered the chamber dress- 
ed unusually gaily, and accompanied by two 
waiting women, who, in spite of her resistance, 
bridal 


Shortly afterwards, Herbert Sidney, accompanied 


proceeded to array ber in a costume. 
by a gentleman habited as a clergyman, entered 
the room, and the ceremony of niarriage was 
concluded between them, before she had time to 
recover from her surprise. She was then forei- 


bly carricd down stairs, placed ina earriage by 


the side of her husband, and conveyed along at a 


rapid rate. She had been too long ill-treated, 
and too much weakened by all she had endured, 
to make much resistance ; and at last she sat by 
his side in the carriage, perfectly passive and 
motionless, whilst the unchecked tears rolled un- 
They 


this way till they reached a seaport town, where 


restrainedly down her face. traveled in 


they embarked, and landed in Holland. She 
was conveyed in rapid suecession through various 
foreign cities, though they never stopped in any 
At length they halted at 


a small town in Germany; and, a retired house in 


one place above a night. 


its suburbs having been engaged by Mr. Sidney, 


he appeared inclined to take up his abode there. 


She seldom saw him, as he spent most of his 
time from home; and, when he returned to het 
in the evening, his manner was of the most stern 
and chilling deseription. One day, after he had 
been seated for some time without spr aking, he 


addressed her in the following words: 


* You are, I suppose, aware, Blanche, that in 


becoming iny Wile, vour fortune and estates be- 


canie mine, also; but, as we were married in 


much haste, and without the usual forin of set 
tlements being drawn up between us, it is neees 
sary for you to put your name toa; 
have had prepared by my lawyer 
save you from any future trouble in the manage 


ment of your affairs. As soon as yon attain your 


majority, I shail expeet your compliance with 
this request.” 
“TIT hope I may be alluwed to read over the! 


settlements myself,” said Blanche, mildly, but 


firmly, ‘* for it is utterly impossible for ti 


he 
sign my name to a document, of the contents of 


which LI am ignorant.” 


“It is not neeceseary that you should do at 


ry 
thing but obey me, madam,” answered hei hus 
band, fierecly; ‘* and prepare to do so, or dread 
the consequences.” 

At length the fatal day arrived, when she a 
tained her majority, and, a he expected, he: 
husband brought her the papers tosign; t li 
positively refused to do, unless she ni rht be per 
mitted to read the contents. It is impossible te 
deseribe th fury of Lerbert Sidi y at the calin, 


} 
} 
'} 
tt 
} 


- | ments, T forgive 


aper which 1! 


, and which will} 


i After a few more unsuccessful attempts to shake 
it 
i} 


her resolution, he conyeyed her back to Eng- 
land, and again plaecd her in strict confinement 
at Kellingham Ibouse. ‘She few intimate friends 
of the family, who were still aware that she was 
‘alive, were now informed that she labored under 
an unfortunate aberation of intellect, and every 


/ measure that cruclty and brutality could dictate 


was employed, to drive her to that state in which 
y Ai : 

| it was their interest to affirm she had really fal- 
‘len. Every comfort was now denied her; her 


ye - 
‘limbs were confined by bandages: she was 


‘i scarecly allowed suffieicnt feod to support nature, 


and, indeed, almost, denied the necessaries of 
| life. She was placed under the care of an un- 
| principled old woman, whe was largely paid by 
'Mr. Siduiey, to conceal all suspicion of appear- 
‘ance of the iniquity they were perpetrating. 


This wreteh wasin league witha gang of des- 


perate resurrectionists, one of whom was her own 


son. Whether Mr. Sidney was aware of this 
circumstance or not, was a matter of ignorance to 
his wretched wife, though sometimes she fancied 
that it was employed as a means of rendering her 
‘situation still more alarming; for she was fre- 
quently a listener to conversations pursued on 
the very threshhold of her chamber, from which 
it ap} 


for her body. 


eared that the monsters were bargaining 
The most revolting secnes were 
acted before her; and repeatedly were the fresh- 
ly-exhumed eareases placed against her door in 
‘such a manner, that, when she opened it to ad- 
mit the old woman who brought ber meals, she 
stumbled over them, or they fell down upon her. 
At other times, she fancied, it was their object to 
inake her destrey herself, as bottles, on which 
was written “ poison,” were left in her room. 

At last, on one awful night—that which had 
first led to 


awakened by secing her husband, whoim she had 


her diseovery—she was suddenly 
not beheld sinee he had placed her at Kellingham 
House, hanging over her bed, with a pistol in 
She 


his hand, which was levelled at her head. 


started up in the greatest horror, when he com- 
| posedly presented the papers to her, saying— 


* Blanche Sidney, if you will sign these settle. 


all your former rebellion and 
| disobedience, and will again consider you as my 
wife: but, if not, prepare for the doom which in- 
evitably awaits you.” 

She raised herself on the couch, and in a calm 
but solemn voice, exclaimed— 

“ You may end this wretehed life if you please, 
but th [ will You 


| well know that [should not have become your wife 


c pape rs never subscribe. 
with my own free-will; and death is preferable 


to the " 


existance I endure. 
| Whether she was endued with supernatural 
powers, Whether he was 


appalled by the earnest- 
sof her manner, she knew not; but certain it 
, that he offered 


the bed, and throwing open the window, 


was no resistance as she rushed 
froin 
screamed in the viol 
hy 


nt manner we have related 


he of th a | 


thi inn Try. Hy followed and 

| rarged her in,and, not expecting that she would 
i mak any further attempts to obtain assistance, 
retired a few paces into the room, when, discern. 
ng a passing cabriolet, in her desperation she 
made aseceond atte mipt to be heard, which ulti. 
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mately led to her deliverance. As Herbert Sid-|! sed his parent as the instigatorand original plan- 
ney expected that this appeal would not be with-| ner of all the crucltics that had been practiced 
out effect, he hastily carried her up into a large | against the person of the unfortunate Blanche. 
space in the roof, where he secreted her and him. i The trial of Mrs. Evelyn, though delayed by this 
self under some sacks, having previously drawn! event, took place soon after; and although it left 
up after them the ladder by which they ascended |) no doubt on the minds of every one present, that 
—the only entrance to it being a trap-door, that, ! she was guilty of the most atrocious proceedings, 


as he expected, eseaped the notice of Eustace and 
Lerd Mortimer. When every thing was again 


| yet, from want of sufficient evidence, and owing 


our consolation, that his heart was prepared for 
the purer pathos and sublimer strains of a holier 
world; and that he now sings where discords 
and jarring sounds, no more pain or distress 
\the sensibilities of the soul. 

With an innate taste for literature coupled with 
an uncommon strength of intellect, he was led to 
spend his carly days, in reading and study, and 





quiet, she was taken down from her place of con- 
cealment, and placed ina remote partof the house, 
facing the church-yard; and here she had contin- 


| 





ued till the blessed moment when Eustace Delo-| and imprisoned. 


' 

raine had effected her rescue. What had become || 
. ‘ | 

of her unworthy husband since that time, she |, 
knew not, as she had not seen him again; and the | 


stillness of the house gave her reason to believe 


that no one was in it but theold woman, until the | 
last evening, when she plainly distinguished the | 
sound of male yoices. Shortly afterwards, she | 
heard the abandoned creature loudly exclaim, | 
outside her door, * Well, Bill, shall L do it, or | 
not? You know ‘Toin will bring in one body, and | 
we may as well send them both off together, as 
the cart is coming to take them away; and I dare | 
say she is asleep now, so I could soon throw the | 
pillow over her face, and I'll warrant she’d make ! 
no noise.” This diabolical proposition was deliber- | 
ately answered by a grut! veice from below, | 
* Well, we had better wait till Tom himself comes | 
in, for I have nothing to do with the baggage.” | 
In about half an hour after the termination | 
of this truculent dialogue, the old woman again | 


broke into her room, to make a last attempt at) 


secreting her. She then felt assured that her in. | 
mediate death was the objeet of this violent in- | 


trusion; and it was this conviction which produ. | 


ced the agitation she displayed when Eustace | 


and Mortimer entered. 

Ilow to discover the wretch whom she was} 
obliged to call her husband, was now the great | 
object of Eustace Deloraine. On _ his visit to, | 
and search of, Kellingham House, the next day 
after the escape of Blanche, he found it totally 
deserted, and not even a vestige remaining of 
the monsters who had made use of it to carry on 


their illicit trade. For some time afterwards it 


was strictly watched by the police, yet it was'/| 


never ascertained that any of the party returned 
toit again; but, as it was nota part of his purpose 
to pursue them, he confined his searches and in. 
quiries to the discovery of Mr. Sidney. At 
length, after various failures, he suceeeded in | 
tracing him to a lodging in London, and having 
placed him in strict custody, he was soon after 
committed to prison, to await his trial. From 
the moment of his capture, his manner wore the | 
most gloomy reserve ; and even to the questions 
of his own solicitors he would not return the| 


necessary replies. “ Having failed,” he said,| 


in the only object he had ever taken any pains 


to accomplish, life and every thing in it were || 


utterly indifferent to him.” He even refused to 


| 


sce his mother, who was also indited, to answer 


to the charge of conspiracy against Blanche || 


Evelyn's life and fortune. 
On the evening preeeding his trial, the guilty 
and disappointed man terminated his wretched 
enee. Ina paper, in his hand writing, which 


Vas found in the prison after his death, he acen- 


jage of seven years he came with his father to re- 
i side inh Middik Sc xX. 


| disposed, and thought he experienced a change of |does not appear, that at such times, he ever 


to Blanche’s refusal to appear as a witness against | to cultivate those habits of thought and reflection, 


her stepmother, she was acquitted, after a severe | which served to the refinement of his imagination, 
reprimand from the judge. The old woman with |for the delicate tasks of the poet. 
whom she had been in league was found guilty, In August, 1836, he left Vt. never to return— 
went to New-York City, where he resided three 
It is now mercly necessary to say what be- jor four months, and then went to Tampa Bay, 
came of Blanche Sidney. Being left a widow, | Florida. At this place, he remained about 
on the death of her unnatural husband, she retir- | six months, and then returned to New-York. 
ed to Eveyln Hall, of which she took possession, | Soon after he went to the West.—He descended 
to the great joy of all the neighborhood, and more ||the Mississippi river as far as Natches, where 
especially of Mrs. Pierrepoint; but, after having some time afterwards, he went into mercantile 





resided there for some months in complete soli. | business ; and remained till within a few months 
tude, she did not at the end of that time, refuse ‘of his death. 

to reecive a visit from her amiable friend, Augus.'| A short time previous to his death, he visited a 
ta Deloraine, now Lady Mortimer.—Shortly af- | place about thirty miles below Natches, for med- 
terwards the party was enlivened by Eustace and | ieal advice, for a pulmonary complaint, with 
his father, who had, some time before this story | whieh, he had been for some months afflicted. 
began, inherited a title from a distant relation. |) Here he received the kindest hospitality and care 
At length, all objections to their union being re- in the family of Mr. John Hootsell, whose private 
moved, Evelyn Hall and the ne ighborhood be- |, tutor, Mr. Il. A. Gardiner, seems to have be- 
came the seene of the most joyous festivities, in| come his friend and christian teacher, and com. 
consequence of the nuptails of the Honorable! panion in his last hours. ‘Through this latter 
Mr. and Mrs. Deloraine. In the affectionate | gentleman, his friends were informed by letter of 
devotion of her husband, and the kindness of his tis sicknessand death. After his case was given 
family, her spirits gradually resumed that tone of | up by his physician, he felt interested to reecive 
bouyant feeling which had characterized her early |) the counsel and attention of a celebrated physi- 
years, though there were times when the remem.) Cian at Natches. He was placed on his bed ina 
brance of her past trials cast a deeper gloom over small boat covered with an awning, agreeable to 
her. 


his request, for conveyance to Natches. Accom- 
Having now wound up our tale to the piteh at panied by Mr. Gardiner and his partner in business, 
which all interest must necessarily cease, we take he was conveyed about ten miles during the first 
our departure from our readers, after mentioning day, and seemed refreshed. But he expired on 
that Mrs. Evelyn, being unable to reside any lon. board the boat early on the second day—his 
yer in a country where her name was held in corpse was brought to Natches and buried the 
such odium by all ranks of socicty, retired to the | same evening. 
continent, where, under an assumed name she During his residence at the South, his pursuits 
passed the remainder of her days in the oblivion and various fortune are but vaguely exhibited, in 


and negleet she merited. the few of his letters, furnished the writer of this 





sketch. ‘Though he once intimated in a letter 
to a friend, that he felt it in his power to be 
—— | healthy and hearty” at will; that ‘ he could 


BLOC WA we Et Wa 
From the Green Mountain Emporium. snap his finger at sickness of all kinds ;” yet 
WILLIAM 8. HOLDEN. j;experience tanght him the frailty of the human 

Wa. 8S. Hovpen, eldest son of Elijahand Orpha || system.—He was frequently a prey to wasting 
Holden of Barre (late of Middlesex, Vt.) was | disease, and its distresses in a land of strangers, 


ll born at Springfield, Vt. Dee. 21, 1815. At the |sometimes drew forth a sigh for the fireside and 


‘soothing attentions of his early friends, and left 


|the lofty hopes, which he seemed to have enter- 
When twelve years old, he became seriously |taincd obscured by clouds of sorrow. But it 


heart. Subsequently, however, he became skep- | failed of meeting kind and humane people, who 
| tical and remained so for several years; but, be- affords d him all needful care.—His feelings and 
fore his death, he became convineed of his crrors jsentiments from time to time, are more clearly 
and died a christian. Most or all of his pocms | indicated—we have only to look into his letters 


wore written during this period, while his amiable | to perceive that they were the fruit of that spirit 


spirit sighed for immortality—and yet to use the | of skepticism, which he had so long cherished. 


firure of Bunyan’s faney—came down from the |‘Though his writings exhibit an casy vivacity, 


“delectable mountains” of hope to wander in |and his mind was ce rtainly susceptible of the im- 


, 


blindness among the tombs. On knowing the | pressions of nature’s beauties, yet his spirit, while 
fact, that he finally embraced the gospel, we are jsurrounded by the most smiling gaieties of 


ina pre ssed with regret, that he lived not to wake life, flowed on, as it were, with the same 


his lyre to the strains of immortality But it is |melancholy murmurs, down the track of time. 
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A single paragraph addressed to his friend is aj/that subject, that he now felt prepared to em- 


sufficient illustration. 

“1 accept of your kind offer of future fellow- 
ship and as soon as I can arrange it, will come 
and live with you or rather range the world with 
you, for life is dull and variety and change of 


scene tend to chase away gloom and weariness 


from the care worn mind.” 
We will however add another from the 
epistle, which, while it comes to the same point, 


Same 


also shows the influence of a mournful affliction 
in impressing on his heart the truths of immor- 
tality. 

* She is dead then? why the word came over 
me like an ague chill, and even now I can 
scarcely believe, or rather comprehend it. 

“Can it be that all the life and soul and good- 
ness centered in that one form have passed away 
like a vapor of the morning? oh! I will not believe 
it: darkly as mental wanderings have sometimes 
led me, I will never think that a being like her— 
the dearest, best and noblest sister in the universe 


has passed away like brutes—to be no more. ' 


She lives, let the pride of human intellect cavil 
as it pleases, in a sphere more worthy to contain 
her—higher, loftier, and holier. 

“ Wonld that I could have seen her once, only 
once. h! I had ten thousand things to say to 
her—things laid up and treasured through the 
long months of absence and all for her. 
that I was, I might have written more and it 


would perhaps have been some pleasure to her. 


It is too late. 


** It seems that the world grows cold and dark 


and dreary, for the good and bright are leav- 
ing it. 
**Oh! I have shed tears, hot burning tears, 


more, far more for myself than her, for she is well, 
happy, but for me there is a vacant place—a wide 
dark hiatus in the path of life to come. The 
world can never give her back to me or supply 
the lonely void.” 


There was little in the fortune of Mr. Holden, | 


or in his mind and feelings, while at the South, to 
It 
probably something of this restlessness, which 
led him to forsake the land of his birth, and leave 
the friends of his childhood; but though he was 
a person of amiable temper and disposition, yet 


feed a taste for romantic wanderings. was 


he never seems to have expressed satisfaction in 


obtaining the object of his wishes. The phan. 


tastic dreams which prompted him in his adven-| 


turcs, vanished from his pursuit and left him to 
a cold, heartless, and miscrable world. 

But we have before intimated that he at last 
found a better good—realized the wishes so ele- 
gantly expressed in the lines we have inserted 
from the pen ofhis beloved sister.* Mr. Gardiner 


observes, 


“It will doubtless be gratifying to the friends’ 


of Mr. Holden to learn that while he still cher- 
ished the hope of recovering from his complaint 
he began to cherish another and a more precious 
I had conversed with him much on the 
Hk 


one evening that he had, within a day or two, 


hope. 
subject of religion during his illness. told me 
realized an entire change in his religious feelings, 
that he was sick of his former mode of treating 

* The lines which are here referred to were published 


in the Sth number of the present volume ol Rural 
Repository 


the 


Foo! | 


| 
l|brace the gospel as the truth. He spoke of a 


|yearning after devotional exercises, and often 


| requested me to read for him the new testament 
jand other devotional books when he was no lon. 


|; ger able to read for himself.’ 
We must regret, that he could not have been 
permitted to express to his kindred, the joys 


‘|whieh he found in Christ. He attempted to 


‘been afflicted ;’ and * Though 


he slay me, yet 


| P . ° 
| will I trust in him.” 


Bear with me, while I offer you the testimony 
of one, who has herself drank decp of the bitter 


cup of sorrow. Said a mother once, “ I did not 


| weep when I saw the spirit of my child departing ; 


nor was my soul overwhelmed, even when told 


it was gone. I had often shuddered at the 


| contemplation of such a scene; and when wit 


i write a few days before his death, but when he 


} 7 + . 

'| had finished this sentence, or had seemed to come, 
{ to the great point of interest, his strength failed 
| . 

|| him. 


* My Dear Farner :—I am now endeavoring 
,to perform a too long neglected duty because if 
|| not now it may never be performed. My strength 
|| to do it is already failing. It is to tell you that 
; when your eye meet these lines the hand that 
wrote them may be cold in death.” 

It was his last effort and he left it for another 
to tell the joyful tiding for a mitigation of the 


| woes of sorrowing mourners. 
| His death occurred as before related, a few 
j}miles below Natches, Miss. Dee. 13, 1839, in 
the 24th year of his age. He had only, the ad. 
| vantages of acommon school education. Could 
he have been liberally educated and lived to 
tiper years, there is no doubt but that he would 
| have been one of the first poets of the age. 
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| MOURNING MOTHER COMFORTED. 
Wuo can describe a mother’s agony, as she 


gazes on the countenance of her dying child ? 


To her, though changed, it seems still beautiful. 
She beholds its gently beaming eyes upraised 
jand fixed, and closing fast in death. Upon its 


little mouth half open—with soft lip quivering, 


she gently lays her cheek—but no warm breath 
is felt; She 


takes its little hand in her’s—but it is cold and 


she reecives no answering kiss. 


damp with the dews of death. She gazes on still, 


in silence almost breathless. She beholds it at 


length expire. Its little life goes out like an 
expiring lamp, or fades away like the evening 


twilight. ‘There may, indeed, have been no pang 


in its death—not a sigh even may have disturbed 
the silence of the scene; but it has gone !—it 
!—and that fond maternal 
Oh! 


try the souls of mothers, which shake them to 


will return no more 


heart is grieved. these are scence which 
their center ; and the recollections thereof cling 
around the heart, long after the beloved objects 
themsclyes have mouldercd into dust. And yet 
there are consolations even for such an hour. 
That mother cannot be miscrable, who, in the 
‘midst of her gricf, can look up with confidence 
to One above, and feel that a Father's hand hath 
smitten ; she who can look upon her departing 
child, and feeling that the ** Lord hath need of it,” 
ean resign it cheerfully to his care; nay more—she 
be it 


privilege to repose your wounded heart on the 


may happy. Bereaved mother, is your 


bosom of Jesus ; to find relief from your sorrows 
| in the fullness of his love. ‘The God of all conso- 
lation knows how tu administer comfort in the 
darkest hour of grief. 
I 


heart to say—‘ It is good for me that I have 


He can touch the sceret 


T 


springs of sorrow. Fle can cause the bercaved 


nessing the sorrows of others, have felt that I 
could not be sustained myself, under similar 
circumstances. But how did I limit the Holy 
One of Israel! True it was a scene of painful 
and affecting interest, and unassisted nature 


might indeed have sunk. But there was one 


supremely lovely and glorious, whose kindness 


lL could 
not doubt the presence of the Saviour, as I stood 

I thought 
And 


To one I seemed to hear him say—* Take 


cheered the sorrows of that trying hour. 


by that sweet infant’s dying pillow. 
attending angels were there, too. it was 
80. 
the spirit of that suffering, dying child, fold it 
eently,to thy breast, then plume thy wings, 


bright seraph, and before the morning dawn, 


‘land it safely on that peaceful shore, where 


peace. 


and f 


tempest never beat, nor billows roar—it is not 
meet that it should remain here longer, its frame 


‘is feeble, its spirit too tender, I can take better 


care of it than these parents, with all their tender. 
ness and assiduity. ‘They cannot shield it from 
harm and sorrow. If .spared, it will only be to 
suffer much and long, and to die at last a painful 
death. It were better to snap the slender cord 
of life, to take it gently now, and then all sorrow 
will be forever past—it will enter at once into 
These parents will weep and mourn, it 
is true, but the sadness of their countenances 
In their affliction 


they will seck my face, and I will comfort them 


will make their hearts better. 


—and what they know not now, they shall know 
hereafter.’ I followed the spirit of my darling, 
in its upward flight. I imagined its cordial 
welcome at the gate of the eternal city. I saw 
it enter in, and listened to its first sweet hymn of 
praise. Heaven during that hour seemed but a 
little way off, and the time seemed short, ere the 
mother would see her child again. 

*“ During the sad scenes that followed, I was 
still enabled to fee] that, beneath me and around 
me, His strong right arm was thrown; I could 


I the 


dear body of my child laid away in the grave, 


not sink with such a prop. saw indeed 
elt too truly that it would return no moré 
but the swect consciousness that angels watch 
even the sleeping dust cheered my heart; and I 
felt, too, that 


from the funcral solemnitics. 


it would rise again. IT returned 


No laughing voic 


was heard, nor light footsteps on the floor as I 
the All there wa 


loneliness and sadness. vacant chair, the 


entered deserted nursery. A 
The 
untouched toy, the empty crib, were all before 


Bat I the had bee 
Methought he was there still—I felt that 


me. remembered Saviour 
there. 
he could sustain. IT leaned on his Almighty arm, 
and was not disappointed. 


** Months have passed away since my sweet babe 


becaine a peaceful sleeper in the grave. ‘Time 
has not healed my wounded heart, nor blunted 
the keenness of my sorrow. More deeply than 
ever dol fee! that my child is not. But th 
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. yospel is. "The Saviour is, and he is the same—|!she sat beside him in all the pomp of eastern {{‘*to me you are always fair.” “ Well,” whis- 
mony a sure refuge in the day of trouble. Here, and | State, when suddenly her eye fell upon the golden| pered the lady, blushing as she laid an emphasis 
bitter only here, and firmly and forever here, may the | ring round her ankle, which custom had rendered || on the word, “ I would not stay so long bargain- 
es bereaved heart repose.” |'so light that she had forgotten it altogether. || ing, if you were not so dear.” 


rting ; 


‘* Earth hath no sorrows which heaven cannot 
heal.” 


| upon it, and he at once divining the cause, asked 


The tears instantly rose in her eyes as she looked | 











In a city well known to every body, if they can 








n told 
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as . . ° e * i! . ‘ ie ° 
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ake ¢ : : 
ld it the glasses of the party, it soon subsides into so. |! the path of youth; yet, nevertheless, when we Mag.—Be off, you scamp, get out of my sight. 
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« Cc 
Dees . . . . i P , | . . = 
setter days of infancy, the progress of her childhood, || pause, as the times of our youth. The evils of | the first time 1 ever rejoiced at the fall of my 
row and now dwell with anxious solitude upon her ||Other days are forgotten; the scenes in which | best friend.” 
j | 
Dion entrance into the dutics of woman-hood. i|these days past are remembered, detached from | 
0 | hd 
a None but a parent can know what parents feel | the sorrows that chequered them, and the bright | Distincuisuep Autruor.— Gentlemen,” said 
inful upon occasions like this. And then the bride | misty light of life’s first sunrise gilds the whole a ragged loafer, addressing a crowd, ** I am an 
° * we . ° . | e ° 
mand gazing with a filial and grateful spirit upon the | with a glory not its own. It is not alone, how. | author.” ‘ Indeed—of what ?” ‘* My own mie. 
inites faces of those under whose parental kindness she | ever, after the long years have passed away, and | fortunes.” 
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ae has been fostered still trembling at the magnitude crushed out the gall from sorrows endured, that —_— 
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| 1. THE CAPTIVE GIRL. || was it Coz 2” ; 
lie j ‘ A ; ‘rife 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. || **Shan't tell you? but it’s the truth, a very garrvicv, 
rave, 7 : A . In this city, on the 10h inst. by the Rev. C. F. Le Fevre, 
-_ Tuk se nery amid which we are born and pre tty girl did say something about you. . Mr. David C. Necfus to Miss Sarah Blakeman, all of this 
brought up, if we remain long cnoug i sad » whi ras.” city. 
stch ight up, Uwe rr “7 1 long cnough therein to ell, tell me bat It was. At Claverack, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
lave passed that carly period of existence on!) “* Ishan't unless you will give me that Annual Mr. James M. Sirever, of Taghkanic, to Miss Loretta 
ind I chic! ry scems to have no hold, sinks, aa|| that I wanted.” Niver, of Copake. 
rnead which memory sccins to have no Hold, Sinks, as os wanted. " Ai the same place, on the 3ist ult. by the same, Mr. John 
were, into the spirit of man; twines itself * Well, agrecd—you shall have it—now tel] | Plass, of Livingston, to Miss Christina Hapeman, of Pine 
voice P : os ' | we 5 Jains, Dutchess County 
as | ntimately with every thought, and becomes a/|| me At the same place, at the same time, and by the same, 
‘ wtof his being. He can never cast it off, any!| “* Well now—don’t blush so—she said- you Mr. George Stupplebeen to Miss Getty Maria Bogardus, 
was , . : -e . all of Claverack. 
; more than he can cast off the body in which his! were the ugliest looking man she ever laid her At the same place, on the Sth inst. by the same, Mr 
, the ' ba V0.1 ; 1 ‘. ” . ' Daniel Miller to Miss Catharine Miller all of Claverack 
efore mights are linked at some point to the magical) cyes on” — and off ran the little wretch with a At the same place, on the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. Jacob 
le which bounds his youth’s ideas; and even) merry laugh that made the house ring acain. Finger to Miss Maria Shults, both of Taghkaniec. 
heen : : . allies At the same place, al the same time, and by the same, 
that nu latent, and in no degree known, it is still —— Mr. Amos Jackson to Miss Clara Van Ness, both of 
iat > . . . - : 
eut, affecting every feeling and-every fancy, Dovere Enrenpens-—A few days a ago a Chatham 
arin, . 7 . . g . é . |  —aemesnne 
id viving a bent of its own to all our words and) young and pretty girl ste pped ried a store wiecre Wied, 
ae sur deve 1 spruce young man, who had long been cnem In this city, on the 2d ult. Margaret Ostrander, in her 
» I ] V hi d th ol i or who ‘4 re ] ol her, but dared not Sp ak, stood behind Jith year 
Time . On the 27th ult. Simpkin, son of Dr. Metealf, in the 2d 
, , , , ’ } 
iptive to some Eastern prinee, and wore upon! the counter selling dry goods. In order to year of bis age 
—_— tkle a light eolden ring She learned to! main as long as possible, she cheapened every " On the 3d inst. Mr. John Tompkins, tn his 68th vear 
than : ? all oO aman — . I armed , oe - On the Sth inst. Mr. Reuben G. Barton, in his 4ist year 
: ier master devotedly, and was as happy as thing, at Jast she said ** I believe you think lam On the 11th inst. Mr. Join Keller, in his ist vear 
(be in his love. Adored and cherished.) cheating you.” “Oh, no,” said the youngsier, jaan wee a. cacharieh Lewls, Es 
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Pr'LL ROAM O’ER THE SEA. 
BY T. C. WORDEN. 

I wit leave my friends and early home 
And over the sea’s wide surface roam, 
I'll sail o’er the ocean’s dark deep waves, 
Where the Mermaid sleeps in coral caves; 
And follow the sea-bird wild and free 
O’er dashing waves of the deep blue sea. 


I will leave the scenes of early years— 
Love’s sunny hopes, and her brilliant tears— 
Her roseate wreath and garland, wove 

By fairy hands, in the leafy grove— 

I will leave them all content to be 

A wanderer o’er the rolling sea. 


I'll leave for the ocean spray and foam, 
The one whom I lored and loved alone, 
And go with the chilling winds that sweep 
O’er the dreary waste of waters deep ; 
Away from her smile and voice of glee 
i’}] sail o’er the dark and bounding sea. 


I’}] leave her here on this lovely shore, 

And go where the curling waters roar ; 

In the lightning’s flash and tempest’s whirl 
I then will forget that blooming girl, 

For thoughts of her loveliness will flee 

On stormy wings of the foaming sea. 


Ah! can I forget on ocean deep 

When the mountain surges o’er me creep, 
Her pearly lip and her laughing eye, 
Which glow like the evening star on high ? 
Oh no, their beauty will beam on me, 
Amid the gloom of a raging sea, 


Pll go though her image haunt my brain 
And speed my course o’er the trackless main, 
Till I sink to calm and peaceful rest 

In the ocean’s deep and heaving breast: 
Then wy cold and silent grare shall be 

The crystal caves of the rolling sea. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE ATLANTIC, 
BY THE LATE WM. S. HOLDEN. 
AGAIN, my mother, on the wide blue sea, 
That calmly brilliant lies beneath me spread, 
Again fond memory leads me back to thee, 
Whose gentle hand my trembling footsteps led 
In helpless infancy, when first I strayed 
To look on the bright world the hand of God had 
made, 
Thou wert my refuge then from every ill, 
Thy care was round me, waking, and at rest, 
And with kind soothing, thou didst ever still 
My childish pains and troubles on thy breast, 
The memory is green and ardent yet 
Of all thy tenderness—Oh how can I forget! 


No breath of air disturbs the sheeted wave, 
With scarce a rippling curl the waters lie, 
And smooth as if no storms could ever rave 
, 
They mirror up to heaven its own blue sky, 
The sun is glorious in its noon-day track 


Another sun below as br ightly answers back. 


My heart is like the waters—just as they 


Reflect and own the hues of heaven abov 


|| All glittering in the cloudless light of day, 


It wears an imagery of those I love; 


Thou wert my sun—my being’s sun whose light, 


First lit my groping way in nature’s early mght. 


The winds will come to ocean’s breast again 
To dash its billows in confusion wild, 
The clouds will rise to blacken o’er the scene, 
And ride triumphant where the day-god smiled ; 
The mimic heaven—the mirrored glory gone, 
The varying waves will change and rush in tumult 


oh. 


But never thus the image in my heart— 
No evanescent print has placed it there— 
Beyend the painter’s and the sculptor’s art, 
Unchangeably impressed its traces are ; 
And till this beating pulse forgets to flow 
Thy memory will remain in all its early glow. 


Adieu, my Mother, I am distant far, 
Condemned upon the ocean world to roam, 
And time bears onward ina lagging car, 
The hateful hours of banishment from home; 
But with thee soon and in thy kind embrace 
|, Oh willingly I’ll come to seek a resting place. 


ROBIN AND ANNA. 


Tae following beautiful stanzas are by Knowles. 





Sug listens—'tis the wind, she cries, 
i The moon that rose so full and bright, 
Is now o’ercast—shie looks, she sighs, 
i| She fears ’twil] be a stormy night. 


| Not long was Anna wed, Her mate, 
A fisherman, was outat sea; 

| The night is dark, the hour is late, 
| 

] 

} 

| 


The wind is high—and where is he? 


Oh! who would love, oh! who would wed 
A wandering fisherman, to be 

A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 
Each breath that blows, when he’s at sea. 


One pledge 


i} Not long was Anna wed. 
| Of tender love her bosom bore : 


The storm comes down ! the billows race! 
Its father is not yet on shore! 


Oh! who would think her portion blest, 
i A wandering seaman’s wife to be, 
To hug the infant to her breast, 


Whose father’s on a stormy sea! 


The thunders burst; the lightning falls ; 
The casement rattles with the rain; 
And asthe gusty tempest bawls, 


The little cottage quakes again. 


She doesn’t speak; she doesn’t sigh 5 
She gazes on her infant dear— 

A smile lights up the cherub’s eye, 
Which dims its mother’s with a tear! 

Oh! who would be a seaman’s wife! 


Ol! who would bear a seaman’s child 


To tremble for her husband’s life! 


To weep—beeause her infant smiled! 


Ne’er hast thou borne a seaman’s hov— 

Ne’er had thy husband left the shore = 
Thou ne'er hadst felt the frantic joy, 
To sec —thy Robin at the door !— 


To press his weathe rebeaten chee k, 


To kiss it dry and warm 


again, 


To weep the joy thou conld’st not pe pigao 


So pleasure’s in the debt of pain! 
_ : 
Th heerful fire, thy plain repast 
Thy little couch of love 1 we 











Were ten times sweeter than the last— 
And not acloud that night was seen. 


Oh happy pair! the pains you know 
Still hand in band with pleasure come 
For often does the tempest blow, 
And Robin still is safe at home ! 


THE WANDERER COME HOME. 
Or the Ola Apple Trees 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
Here's the old apple tree, where in boyhood 1 
sported, 
When my heart was as light as the blossoms it 
bore, 
Where my old maiden aunt by the parson was 
courted, 
In her prim cap and gown, like a damsel of yore. 


Look! here are the names of how many now 
sleeping, 
Of parents and kindred long gone to the tomb ; 
Yet the old apple tree, like a true friend, is heaping 


The shrine of their relics with beauty and bloom. 


In this season of light that man's spirit rejoices, 
While the old apple tree looks as gay asa bride : 

I could dream that I heard every one of their voices, 
That so often have sat on this bench at my side. 


Every rudely carved name has some story to tell 
me— 
That true lover's knot, I remember it well— 
'T was carved on that day when my first grief befe| 
me, 
The day of my parting from young Isabel. 


Yes here we too parted, and parted forever ; 
I have wandered since that like a pilgrim afar, 
And have loved too again with some fervor, but neve 
Shone love on my heart like its first morning star. 


And I'm come back to die in the house of my 
fathers, 

And I sit ’neath the blossoms that mock my decay, 

And thus my fond mem’ry the ead harvest gathers 

Of friendships and lovea that have long passed 
awiy. 

Yes! the old apple tree, Where tn hoy hood ] sported, 

And the rude oaken bench, they are still im thei 


place : 
But the dear household faces whose welcome | 
courted, 
They have vanished, and left me the last of my 
race, 
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